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THE DISPOSITION OF OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 

Jan. 25, 1785, General George Washington wrote a 
letter in which occurs the following passage : " There 
being no settlement or appropriations [of land] (except the 
reservation in favor of the Virginia line of the army), to 
my knowledge, in all the country north-west of the Ohio." 
In 1883, according to an official publication of the Public 
Land Commission, there were "purely arable lands re- 
maining in the West (estimated), five million acres," and 
"the movement westward in search of free government 
lands must soon cease." No more timely and interesting 
service could be performed than to consider the probable 
effect of the impending change. For a century, our polit- 
ical, economic, and social, relations have been sensibly 
affected by the nearness, accessibility, and cheapness of 
government land. The population of the country has at 
last overtaken our unsettled domain. Henceforth, our 
conditions must be more like those of old and crowded 
countries. The nation has had, enjoyed, and spent, a part 
of its heritage ; and can never recover it. 

To speculate upon the future is, however, more difficult 
and less profitable than to consider the mistakes of the 
past. The present article is an attempt to show how it 
comes about that the arable lands of the United States 
government are on the verge of exhaustion-. Three ques- 
tions will be considered in turn, — the acquisition of the 
lands, their disposition, and the policy of the government* 

The first table given in the Appendix of this number 
shows how the United States acquired its lands. The- 
government of the United States deals with territory in 
three different aspects. As a general government, it ex- 
ercises jurisdiction over all the area included within the 
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boundaries of the United States ; as a government, it 
controls, or provides for the control of, that part of the 
national territory not organized into States; as a land- 
holder, it owns large tracts of lands within both States 
and Territories. In the first column of the table is pre- 
sented a statement of accessions of territory. The Con- 
gress of the United States went into the business of 
governing the nation, March 1, 1781, with 819,815 square 
miles of territory; and this area was acknowledged to 
belong to the United States by the treaty of 1783. The 
first increase of territory came in 1803. The Interior 
Department has committed itself, in its land and census 
publications, to the statement that the Louisiana purchase 
of that year included Oregon. It is more in accordance 
with the historic truth to say that our title to Oregon, 
south of the Columbia, dates from the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition of 1805. The United States, therefore, se- 
cured 877,268 square miles in 1803, and 225,948 square 
miles in 1805. In 1812, acts of Congress extended our 
jurisdiction over about 9,740 square miles, claimed by 
Spain, in West Florida. The Florida purchase of 1819 
added 54,240 square miles. Texas brought us 262,290 
square miles in 1845. Here, again, the government publi- 
cations conflict with history. New Mexico was never a 
part of Texas, and our title to that region rests upon 
the same basis as that to California : it was a part of the 
conquest of the Mexican War. In 1846, our title to the 
58,880 square miles north of the Columbia was acknowl- 
edged by England. In 1853, we bought 47,330 square 
miles of Mexico. Finally, in 1867, Russia ceded to us 
Alaska, with 3,501,509 square miles. To speak in round 
numbers, the original area of the United States was 
doubled by the Louisiana cession ; almost as much was 
added out of Mexican territory; and Oregon and Alaska 
together make up the fourth quarter of the present area. 
The area embraced in the Territories has varied almost 
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from year to year. Between the years 1784 and 1802, 
cessions by the States had given to the United States 
405,482 square miles ; but, besides two little tracts ceded 
by the United States to Pennsylvania and Georgia, the 
creation of new States, beginning with Tennessee in 1796, 
withdrew large regions from the Territorial status. Each 
annexation increased the Territories for the time being: 
each admission of a State again reduced it. At present, 
the Territories cover 1,466,257 square miles, and the 
States 2,040,252. Since 1820, the area of the States 
taken together has never been very far from one-half of 
the total area of the whole United States. 

That part of the land within our boundaries which 
belongs to the nation has by the Land Office been named 
the Public Domain. The area is a ratio having two vari- 
ables: at intervals, it is increased by cessions or annexa- 
tions ; every year since 1799, it has been diminished by 
sale or gift. At the beginning of the existence of the 
Confederation, in 1781, the government did not control 
or own a single acre of land. Every part of the United 
States was claimed by some State, and there were regions 
covered by two or even three claims. With all its defects 
and its imbecility, the Confederation did one great service 
to the nation and to posterity : it succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon a number of the States to waive their claims in 
behalf of the general government. March 1, 1784, the 
cession of Virginia gave to the United States undisputed 
title to a large part of the region north of the Ohio River. 
The previous cession of New York and the later cessions 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 1785 and 1786, com- 
pleted the title to the vast tract now occupied by six 
populous States. In the South, the process was slower. 
South Carolina ceded her claim in 1787, North Carolina 
in 1790. It was not till 1802, that Georgia released her 
hold upon the region now taken up by the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 
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An inspection of Table I. will show that the United 
States received title to less land than was included in the 
cessions. In every case there were reservations. Thus, 
Connecticut kept for herself the Western Reserve. Vir- 
ginia liberally provided a bounty tract for her Revolu- 
tionary soldiers north of the Ohio River. North Carolina, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, yielded the region now 
included within the State of Tennessee ; but it was found 
later that the whole region was covered by State land 
warrants, so that the United States never held an acre. 
In addition to the reservations for the benefit of States 
and their proteges, every tract which has come to the 
government has been reduced by the claims of previous 
residents. The policy of the government has been, to 
leave undisturbed actual occupants of small estates, and 
to construe liberally the grants of previous governments. 
The Indian occupancy has always been recognized as 
something which must be purchased before the United 
States gained full title. Texas retained the whole body 
of public lands within her limits. With these two excep- 
tions, the United States has, since 1802, had to consider 
only private claims. As more than one-half of the whole 
territory (1,865,457 out of 3,501,509 square miles) has 
once been Spanish, the land titles under the grants and 
laws of Spain have been a troublesome thorn in the flesh 
of successive Land Commissioners. No exact record 
appears of the precise quantities of land confirmed to 
claimants in California, New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
Florida, but upwards of fifty thousand square miles have 
doubtless never entered the public domain. The general 
policy of the government is to require a claimant to 
prove his title. Great hardship has often ensued, and 
many grants are still unconfirmed by the United States. 

If the government had never parted with any of the 
lands to which it had undoubted title, we should now have 
a patrimony of 2,708,388 square miles. This area is but 
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little less than that of the whole United States, excluding 
Alaska. The fourth column of Table I. shows the 
amount of land in possession of the United States from 
year to year. It will be noticed that since 1803 we have 
had more land than exclusive territory. A very consid- 
erable part of the public domain lies therefore within the 
limits of States. Another significant fact, shown by the 
same table, is the rapid melting away of the area gained 
by each cession since 1805. We had less land in 1846 
than before the Florida and final Oregon annexations ; 
the area of Alaska barely made good the acreage lost 
since 1848, and a new Texas would not much more than 
restore the public lands parted with since 1867. Let us 
look more closely into the process by which the United 
States has divested itself of more than a million square 
miles. 

Table II., in the Appendix, shows the number of acres 
disposed of in each year, classified under four heads, 
which, roughly speaking, account each for one-fourth of 
thi! total. First in amount and importance are the sales. 
The history of the public lands happens to fall into five 
tolerably distinct periods, each of about twenty years. 
From 1784 to 1801, the policy of the government was, to 
sell lands in large quantities by special contract : the 
result was an average sale of less than one hundred thou- 
sand acres yearly. In 1800 was inaugurated a new sys- 
tem of sales, in small lots, on credit : about eighteen 
millions of acres were thus taken, but more than two 
and a half millions subsequently reverted to the govern- 
ment under relief acts. In the middle of 1820 began 
a system of sales for cash, in lots to suit purchasers. 
Seventy-six million acres were sold in twenty years ; but 
the half of this quantity went in the two years preced- 
ing the panic of 1837. After that revulsion, the pre- 
emption system was adopted, by which the most desirable 
lands were reserved for actual settlers, at a low price. 
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Except in the years 1856-57, the sales were steady, and 
kept pace with the growth of the "West. The homestead 
system carried the principle of land for the landless still 
further, and cut down cash sales to an average of a 
million acres a year. Since 1880, pre-emptions have been 
resorted to again, in many easels for fraudulent purposes. 
At present, lands are classified by the Land Office as agri- 
cultural, saline, town site, mineral, coal, stone and timber, 
and desert lands. From 1854 to 1862 there was a further 
class of " graduated lands." These were tracts which had 
long remained unsold, and were offered to abutters at 
very low prices. The minimum price for ordinary lands 
has for many years been $1.25 per acre. Timber lands 
and lands reserved from railroad land-grants are sold at 
the " double minimum " of $2.50 an acre ; mineral lands 
are valued at $2.50 and $5 an acre ; coal lands, at $10 
and $20 an acre. 

It would seem, therefore, as though the sale of a hun- 
dred and ninety-two million acres must have brought in a 
handsome sum to the government. As long ago as 1787, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote : " I am very much pleased that 
our western lands sell so successfully. I turn to this 
precious resource as that which will, in every event, lib- 
erate us from our domestic debt, and perhaps, too, from 
our foreign one." It is true that the proceeds of the 
public lands did eventually wipe out the last vestiges of 
the debt which had existed in 1787. It is true that the 
lands had, up to June 30, 1883, brought into the Treasury 
of the United States the smart amount of two hundred 
and thirty-three million dollars. It is also true that, 
except for the period from 1830 to 1840, the lands have 
been a drain upon, and not a resource of, our finances. 
At the end of the financial year 1882-83, the government 
was out of pocket, so far as cash outlay and receipts 
are measures of the value of the lands, in the sum of 
$126,428,484.89. The first great item of expense is the 
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extinguishment of the Indian title to ownership. Since 
1781, the United States government has recognized the 
right of occupancy, but has asserted its sole preroga- 
tive to acquire Indian lands. First and last, up to the 
end of the fiscal year 1882-83, it had paid two hundred 
and nine millions of dollars for the interest of the Indian 
in his lands. There have been grave acts of injustice in 
the manner of negotiation and of payment, but no in- 
ferior race ever received more consideration at the hands 
of the treaty-making power. The Indians are still in 
possession of reservations comprising some of the most 
favored lands in the West and embracing more than a 
hundred and fiftj- million acres of land. A second source 
of expense has been the purchase-money paid for all the 
annexations since 1802, except that of Oregon. The 
items taken together make an outlay of xipwards of 
eighty-eight millions. Surveys and expenses of disposi- 
tion add fifty-five millions. If a strict account were to 
be made up, there should be added a proportion of the 
general expenses of maintaining the government, and the 
whole cost of the Mexican War. 

Unsatisfactory as is the financial result of our public 
land policy, we must reflect that the sales account for but 
little more than a foxirth part of the total disposition. 
Perhaps we shall find the remainder so used as to give 
some indirect benefit which cannot be reckoned in dollars 
and cents. In the second column of Table II. is a partial" 
record of the grants made to individuals. The twenty- 
year periods are again distinctly marked. In the first 
four decades, two sorts of grants are apparent. In 1796, 
and later, provision was made for the fulfilment of long- 
standing promises to the Revolutionary troops and to the 
Canadian refugees who had taken sides with the patriots. 
At the same time, Congress made gifts of small tracts of 
land to individuals who had performed special services to 
the republic. Thus, Lafayette received a township of 
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land in 1824 ; and in 1843 a square mile was voted to one 
Lowe for " his gallantry and peril in the rescue of an Amer- 
ican brig from the hands of pirates." A very few grants 
were made to educational and charitable institutions. 
Thus, Jefferson College, Mississippi, and the deaf and 
dumb asylums of Kentucky and Connecticut, were each 
endowed with a township. Congress has always shown a 
singular moderation in making special grants, perhaps 
because its general gifts were so magnificent. Of the ten 
million acres given away, down to 1840, the greater part 
was in reward for services in the Revolutionary War and 
War of 1812. For services in the Mexican War, the 
government appropriated about sixty millions of acres. 
Another form of gift is the so-called " donations." From 
1842 to 1854, acts were passed granting quarter sections 
of land to actual settlers who would reside on dangerous 
frontiers. About three millions of acres have been 
claimed under these conditions. The homestead acts of 
1862 introduced a new principle into the public land 
system : it provided not only for the reservation of land 
for actual settlers, but it proposed to give the land to all 
heads of families, citizens of the United States or intend- 
ing to become such. The effect of the act has been 
threefold. Under its provisions and those of the similar 
timber-culture act of 1873, immigration has been stimu- 
lated, the revenue from the lands has been comparatively 
little, and ninety millions of acres have passed from the 
public domain into private hands. In some respects, the 
rapid settlement of the West, which has been greatly 
favored by the generous policy of the government, has 
undoubtedly conduced to the welfare of the country, and 
has made possible our elaborate systems of transportation 
and distribution on a large scale. It is, nevertheless, a 
question whether the present generation, as well as pos- 
terity, might not have been equally prosperous if the 
government had made the conditions of acquirement 
more rigorous. 
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To ascribe the depletion of our reserves of land to the 
bounty and homestead acts is unjust : the United States 
has given to the States almost as much as to individuals. 
Most of the original sixteen States (including Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee) were in possession of unoccu- 
pied lands in 1802. The new States, as they have been ad- 
mitted, have received large gifts of three kinds. To most 
of them have been granted from one to six townships of 
saline lands, — an aggregate of half a million acres. For 
all admitted to the Union previous to 1850, have been 
reserved one thirty-sixth of the public domain within 
their limits, for school purposes. The fortunate States 
which have come in since 1850 receive an eighteenth ; 
and a like amount is reserved in each of the Territories, 
except the Indian Territory and Alaska. The total thus 
set aside is about sixty-eight million acres. For each of 
the new States and Territories has also been reserved a 
tract of from two to four townships for a university, — 
a total of more than a million. In 1862, Congress granted 
to each State in the Union lands proportioned to its repre- 
sentation in Congress, for an agricultural college. Nearly 
ten million acres were thus appropriated. It is at least 
doubtful whether a system of endowed public schools is 
desirable. Many of the States have squandered, lost, or 
misused the lands acquired for educational purposes. In 
others, the people decline to tax themselves for school 
purposes, and rely wholly on the fund. But it is even 
worse with other forms of grants to States. In 1841, a 
time of reckless disposition of the lands, a grant of five 
hundred thousand acres was made to seventeen of the 
States, for internal improvements. The largest single 
gift made to the States at one time was included in the 
swamp-land grants of 1849 and subsequent years. All 
the " swamp and overflowed lands " within the limits of 
any State were granted to that State. It was expected 
that the sale of a part would pay the expense of reclaim- 
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ing the whole. It does not appear that any great im- 
provements have been made by the States ; and the 
United States is now spending large sums in building 
levees, to protect regions presented to the States in 1850. 

Throughout the history of the country there has pre- 
vailed the double error that a gift of land cost the govern- 
ment nothing and was of very great value to the recipient. 
Upon the land that is of any worth, the United States 
has spent money for surveys and administration ; and the 
States and other grantees have found it hard to turn the 
gifts into money. A great part of the educational grants 
have realized not more than a dollar an acre. It would 
in many respects be preferable for the government to 
appropriate the proceeds of the lands rather than to give 
the disposal of the soil to the States. A distribution act 
was passed in 1841, by which the net amount received 
for public lands was to be paid to the States ; but it was 
repealed so speedily that only about seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars were thus distributed. A much larger sum 
has accumulated, and has been paid to the States under 
the " two, three, and five per cent, funds." By agreement 
with each State as it has entered the Union, the United 
States consents to pay over a proportion of the net pro- 
ceeds of the lands within that State. More than seven 
million dollars have been allowed under this provision. 
The deduction is not strictly a gift, since the States in 
return bind themselves not to tax public land till it has 
been five years in the hands of a private owner. 

In theory, the lands appropriated for internal improve- 
ments of various kinds have also been sacrificed, in order 
to make the remainder more valuable. The Ohio five per 
cent, fund in 1802 was intended to be applied to the con- 
struction of the Cumberland road, which was to be the 
great avenue for purchasers and settlers from the Atlantic 
coast. This was the beginning of the system of internal 
improvement at the expense of the nation ; but, in prac- 
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tice, Congress built the road out of general funds. It 
was not till 1827, four years after the first river and har- 
bor bill, that direct grants of lands were made in aid of 
internal improvements. The new and momentous policy 
began with grants for canals. Between 1827 and 1850, 
about three million acres had been appropriated to this 
purpose, principally to secure the completion of the sys- 
tem connecting the lakes with the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The jealousy caused by the action of Congress brought 
about the comprehensive grant of five hundred thousand 
acres to each " public land State," to which we have 
already referred. But the most familiar forms of grants 
for internal improvements date from 1850. By that year, 
the railroad system had been extended so far west as to 
penetrate large tracts of unsold lands. Congress aided 
the extension of the system by assigning to the States 
of Illinois, Alabama, and Mississippi nearly four million 
acres, to be used toward the construction of the Illinois 
Central and Mobile and Ohio lines, reaching from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf. Between 1850 and 1872, about 
eight}^ similar land-grants were made. The principal 
lines of communication in Minnesota and Iowa, and im- 
portant roads in Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, were sub- 
sidized. In 1862, a new problem presented itself. It be- 
came a political necessity to lay a line of railroad across 
the continent. Between Iowa and California there were 
no States to which the grant could pass. Congress, there- 
fore, promised a subsidy to corporations which undertook 
to build the road. 

In the ten years following, some twenty-three similar 
grants were made, in almost all cases for roads running 
east and west, and intended to form links in transcon- 
tinental lines.* To satisfy the terms of the acts, about 
one hundred and fifty-five millions of acres would be 

* In Donaldson's Public Domain, 949, will be found two excellent graphic 
maps of the land-grants. 
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necessary. Several companies never built their roads, 
and earned no grant : others completed the work after 
the prescribed time. In a few cases, Congress has for- 
mally declared the grant void, and has restored the land 
to the public domain. In 1883, nearly the whole area 
was at least withdrawn from settlement, pending a legal 
return to the full control of the government ; but only 
forty-seven millions of acres had been formally patented 
to the States and companies. A few grants for canals 
and for wagon roads, between the years 1863 and 1872, 
make up the three remaining millions of the grand total 
promised by the government, — a total of a hundred and 
sixty-one millions of acres. 

To express the disposition of the public lands in famil- 
iar terms, the United States has parted with a tract 
equal to its whole area east of the Mississippi River, added 
to the States of Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota (west of 
the river). The acreage sold is a little more than the 
combined areas of the New England and Middle States, 
with Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. The coast States 
from Delaware to Florida (including Maryland) repre- 
sent the area of gifts to individuals. The remainder of 
the South, east of the Mississippi, closely approximates to 
the area of grants to States. The remainder of the North- 
west, with Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, may stand for 
the internal improvement grants. 

Yet so vast is the area of the country that the govern- 
ment might repeat its sales and gratuities, acre for acre, 
without exhausting its reserves of land in the West alone. 
In spite of the fact that the States had in the beginning, 
or have retained, five hundred million acres, and that the 
United States has parted with six hundred and eighty 
million acres, the public domain still comprises upwards 
of a thousand million acres. The real significance of the 
present alarm about the disappearance of the public lands, 
lies in the fact that the greater part of the unsold lands 
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are either reserved for the Indians or are unfit for ordi- 
nary tillage. Upon the best vacant lands, — amounting 
to about a hundred and fifty millions of acres, — the In- 
dians are now seated. The area can be reduced by judi- 
cious and costly treaties; but it amounts only to about 
five hundred acres per head, and, if the occupants should 
take up land in severalty, they could not be dispossessed 
without such injustice as would rouse the nation. Ex- 
perts in the Land Office assure us that, making all deduc- 
tions and allowances, the remaining lands are worth up- 
wards of a thousand millions of dollars. There is no 
evidence in the past policy of the government for believ- 
ing that we shall actually net one-tenth of that amount. 
The greater part of the region is officially classified as 
" Desert Lands," and is for sale in tracts of six hundred 
and forty acres, at a dollar and a quarter an acre. Noth- 
ing but the temporary increase of pre-emption enables the 
Land Office at present to pay its running expenses out of 
income. The golden time is past; our agricultural land 
is gone ; our timber lands are fast going ; our coal and 
mineral lands will be snapped up as fast as they prove 
valuable. There is no great national reserve left in the 
public lands, unless there should be a change of policy. 
Should disaster overtake us, we must depend, like other 
nations, on the wealth of the people, and not on that of 
the government. 

It is, of course, true that the lands are still in existence, 
and have been made many times more valuable by the 
labor of the occupants. It is further true that large 
quantities of land are for sale by the railroads and other 
grantees. There is no immediate danger of a land fam- 
ine. There is abundant cause for criticism of the system 
adopted by the United States, but it should rightfully be 
directed rather against the manner in which the laws 
have worked than against their purpose. Since 1841, the 
lands have nominally been reserved for actual settlers ; 
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but practice has shown grave defects in the settlement 
laws, — defects which Congress has no will to remedy. 
No man can legally pre-empt land or take up a homestead, 
more than once. The privilege is very difficult to guard, 
and perjury and fraud are alarmingly frequent. No man 
can legally acquire more than eleven hundred and twenty 
acres of land, in the West, from the government; a hun- 
dred and sixty acres each as a pre-emption, as a home- 
stead, and as a tree claim, and a section as a desert land 
claim. Actually, single individuals and companies own 
large estates, which a few years ago were in the hands 
of the government. 

The accumulation of the large tracts is often brought 
about by fraud, but much oftener through the mistaken 
generosity of the government or through defective land- 
laws. It is not always necessary to hire men fraudulently 
to take up land for the company. In Texas, the State 
has sold its lands in its own way, often in large blocks. 
The school-lands and the scrip for bounty warrants have 
legally been used for locating wide extending estates. 
The railroad lands, although not in compact tracts, can 
be used as a nucleus for a large accumulation : and, in a 
country where land is cheap and money dear, the patient, 
long-headed capitalist can buy up valuable claims in a 
legitimate manner. The chief source of the present 
trouble in the West lies in the fact that the government 
never recognized that grazing land must be sold and occu- 
pied under different conditions from ordinary arable lands. 
The first comers have been allowed to take up the water- 
fronts. Any comprehensive system of irrigation of large 
areas for the benefit of future land-seekers has thus been 
forever prevented. The possessor of the rivers and water- 
holes has gained control of the country behind his claim. 
In such a contest, the largest and richest concerns have 
a great advantage. There was a time when the govern- 
ment might have laid out, for sale or lease, large tracts of 
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grazing lands, each with a sufficient water-front. It is 
now too late. 

The fundamental criticism upon our public land policy is, 
not that we have sold our lands cheap, not that we have 
freely given them away, but that the gifts have in too many 
cases inured to the benefit of those whom the government 
meant to ignore. The " land-grabber " is, in most cases, 
simply taking advantage of the chances which a defective 
system has cast in the way of shrewd and fore-handed or 
unscrupulous men. The difficulty is certainly not in the 
Land Office, which, in the midst of perplexing complica- 
tions, has striven hard to protect our lands. The fault 
lies at the door of the Congress of the United States, 
which has the power, but not the will, to correct notorious 
defects in our system. Still further back, the fault is 
with the free citizens of the Republic, who have been too 
busy to insist that there should be a comprehensive land 
policy, providing for the equitable disposition of all classes 

of the public lands. 

Albert Btjshnell Haet. 



